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THE BEGINNING OF THE CHRISTIAN 
MOVEMENT 



LLEWELLYN PHILLIPS, D.D. 
Professor in Bucknell University 



This brief paper is intended to suggest a point of view for real study, 
readers mil report as to its helpfulness. 



We trust our 



The Old Testament writings were an 
outgrowth of national life; the New 
Testament writings, an outcome of a 
movement. This movement was begun 
by Jesus. From this point of view ap- 
proaching the New Testament and 
assuming that the movement initiated 
by Jesus, like all historical movements, 
proceeded from the immediate world, 
I shall attempt to disclose the forces at 
work in the history and to present Jesus 
at work in the midst of the forces. 

As the reader follows the sad vicissi- 
tudes of the Jews in the five centuries 
preceding the birth of Jesus, he wonders 
why the national sense of the people 
was not so disintegrated as to drive 
the people off the stage of history. His 
wonder ceases when he perceives operat- 
ing in the nation the great spiritual 
force, prophecy. Prophecy, examined 
from its beginning in the stories of the 
Pentateuch down through Ezekiel, the 
first of a new type of prophets, may be 
defined thus: prophecy was a movement, 
the aim of which was to perpetuate the 
state of ethicizing the national religion. 
Prophecy failed in its immediate aim, 
the perpetuity of the state. In the 
struggle of the faithful against foreign 
foes, prophecy, as a movement, passed 
away (Zech. 1:56; Ps. 74:9; I Mace. 
4:66; 9:27). Yet it continued to 



speak in a new thought that created a 
new type of literature; namely, apoca- 
lyptic (Dan., chap. 7; Jub. 23:16-24; 
Ps. of Sol. 17:39-51; Matt. 24:6-9). 

In apocalyptic the aim of prophecy, 
the perpetuity of the state, survived in 
spirit, and with it was coupled a belief 
in the necessity of national and indi- 
vidual suffering. Nationality was the 
end of apocalyptic; suffering was the 
sine qua non of the advent of the new 
age (Dan. 11:33-34; Baldensperger, 
MAE J, p. 224). Before the exile, 
when the individual was not a unit in 
the nation but had the status of a mem- 
ber of a group, the suffering of the indi- 
vidual could be explained by what it 
did for the nation. This explanation 
could no longer stand in the light of 
the raised value of the individual. To 
adjust the suffering of the individual, 
apocalyptic created the Messiah, the 
messianic kingdom, the resurrection, 
the judgment with its rewards and 
punishments. By the operation of this 
machinery of history the suffering of the 
individual could be rectified outside of 
this world in which the wicked seemed 
to be securing the lion's share (En., chap. 
103; Baldensperger, MAHJ, pp. 224 ff.). 
Consequently national parties ranged 
themselves thus: the Sadducees, who like 
aristocrats practiced a laissez-faire policy, 
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cared not for apocalyptic; the Pharisees, 
who submitted to the distress of the 
age, in part quietly and in part under 
protest, promoted apocalyptic (Schurer, 
GJN*, II, 455 ; Ryle and James, Ps. of 
Sol., xlv). 

The creative power of prophecy is 
manifest, not only in apocalyptic that 
sprang from it, but also in scribism that 
succeeded the attempt to ethicize the 
national religion. Scribism was a codi- 
fication of the principles of the prophets. 
Ezekiel initiated this institutionalism. 
A priest and a witness of the failure 
of the prophets, notwithstanding his 
discovery of individualism, he con- 
structed his ideal in the form of a 
group: a temple and a priesthood. 
Malachi, by "placing prophecy within 
the law," went one step beyond Ezekiel. 
By collecting the literature of the past 
and by making this literature the 
national standard in conduct, Ezra 
and Nehemiah permanently established 
the legalistic tendency (G. A. Smith, 
BTP, II, 346 ft.; Ezr. 9:11; Neh. 
10:28; 6:7; Schurer, GJN\ II, 363). 

Henceforth every historical move- 
ment urged on the tendency. The 
high priest became a political officer; the 
temple, the center of government; men 
interested in the law and its devel- 
opment withdrew to their own institu- 
tion, the synagogue. In the synagogue 
youths were educated memoriter; rabbis 
interpreted and reinterpreted moral and 
religious practices; the past was con- 
served; the sense of individual responsi- 
bility was sharpened, but the individual 
himself was hedged about by customary 
morality. 

A third force arose, at least indirectly, 
from prophecy. There were also con- 



tributory causes. The fall of the state, 
the failure of the aim of prophecy, led 
men to ponder on the ways of God and 
so to estimate the individual as to look 
to the effects of acts on the actor. Be- 
sides, Greek thought with its philosophi- 
cal flavor stole into Jewish consciousness. 
From the operation of these causes came 
wisdom. 

These forces, apocalyptic, legalism, 
and wisdom did not come into being in 
the post-exilic period, nor did they 
develop successively or separately as 
species out of a genus. They would 
appear at any time in the history of the 
nation if a cross-section were made. 
They are innate. Apocalyptic repre- 
sents the imaginative and dramatic 
instinct; legalism, the conservative; 
wisdom, the rational and prudential. 
Being qualities of human nature, and 
hence never the possession of one class 
or of one age, each found expression in 
different groups within the Jewish nation. 
Apocalyptic, because it was "the pro- 
duct not of the school but of a 
free religious individuality" (Schurer, 
GJN,* p. 262), was congenial to the 
masses who, when oppressed always be- 
come progressive; scribism and wisdom, 
because while allowing some play for 
the individual they conserved the group, 
were in favor with the leaders who, 
when ensconced in office, always want 
to conserve forms and give a reason for 
discontent. Proceeding from a world 
alive with these forces, the movement 
begun by Jesus could not have been an 
outgrowth of an effete civilization. 
"The fulness of time" is not an inscrip- 
tion on a monument to a dead past; it 
is not the mark of a flood from which 
the fittest escaped by a mechanical 
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contrivance. "The fulness of time" 
means the consummation of life. Its 
symbol is not a rainbow promising what 
has been shall never be again, but a star 
guiding what is to its own glorious what 
shall be. 

In presenting Jesus at work in the 
midst of these forces, I choose Mark for 
my source. For my primary purpose 
is not to set forth what Jesus taught, 
but what he did as this was understood 
by his immediate followers. This ma- 
terial, "according to the general con- 
sent of recent scholars, we have in the 
Gospel of Mark" (Gilbert, Jesus, p. n; 
Moulton, Harvard Review, III, 403 ff.). 

Wisdom as a form of learning is al- 
most a negligible quantity in the thought 
of Jesus. What to the Jews was reason 
concerned with the ways of God (cf. 
Luke 11:49) appeared in Jesus as a 
flash of originality (Mark 6:2). 

Scribism and Jesus are irreconcilable 
antagonists. He conflicts with this con- 
servative force because he is a champion 
of free individuality. He claims the 
authority inherent in his personality 
(1:21; 2:10; 2:28); he subjects insti- 
tutions to man (2:23 — 3:6); he places 
parental duty above religious formalism 
(7 : 1-13) ; he allows no cause for divorce 
except the welfare of society (10: n-12); 
he perceived in the conduct of the 
scribes insidious practices that stifle 
personality (12:38-44). Obviously this 
opposition is old. It is the strife be- 
tween the group and the individual, be- 
tween human institutions and human 
worth. It is the travail of progress. 

Whether Jesus intended that it should 
be so or not as the initiator of the Chris- 
tian movement, he is presented to us as 
an apocalyptist. Whether we agree 



with Sanclay that 'it is impossible 
to say exactly what eschatological lan- 
guage belongs to the Master and what 
to the disciple" (Hibbert Journal, X, 
494) or with Bacon, that apocalyptic 
was not satisfactory to Jesus but was 
used because it was serviceable (Begin- 
ning of the Gospel Story, p. 108), still in 
searching in Mark for the point at which 
the Christian movement is articulated 
by Jesus to the age or the life of his 
time, we find that point to be apocalyp- 
tic. He joins the movement of the 
great apocalyptist, John the Baptist 
(1:9). In haste he announces the king- 
dom from city to city (1:38). To the 
crowd he finally makes a public demon- 
stration of his messiahship (n :i). To 
his disciples, in his final discourse, he 
speaks of the coming of the kingdom 
in relation to the downfall of the city 
and the temple (13: 1). He shares with 
his people the expectation of the pa- 
rousia in his own age, if not in his own 
lifetime (9:1; 14:62). 

Yet he finds in this eschatological 
hope a point for departure from his 
people. For a long time the Jews had 
felt that there had to be a radical change 
before the kingdom could come (Charles, 
Asc. of Moses, 1:18, note; Schurer, 
GJA Ta , II, 620). They would have to 
repent. Repentance as the prerequisite 
of the parousia he accepts (1:15); but 
as we shall see, he interprets repentance 
as issuing in a new life-purpose. 

Alienation from the religious leaders 
and apocalyptic hope combined with his 
beneficent acts of healing might have 
created a popular movement. Besides, 
he is a genuine democrat (2:17), Aware, 
however, of the varieties of soil, of that 
inattention of the crowd which imposes 
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responsibility on the leaders (4:21-25), 
and of the enthusiasm equally ebullient 
in the presence of exorcism and teaching 
(1:22, 45), never before his triumphal 
entry does he appear to the multitude 
in the r61e of the Messiah. 

While we watch the trend of his 
career in Mark, we wonder how he ever 
came to grip the race. At length relief 
comes to our suspense in chap. 8. 
Henceforth in a world of formalism and 
transcendentalism he establishes eter- 
nally the Christian movement. He reads 
the meaning of his life and death in the 
nature of society; he wins his disciples 
to himself by the charm of his person- 
ality; and by his own personality creat- 
ing in them his own ideal, he leads them 
to realize the new life-purpose implied 
in repentance. 

The meaning of his life and death 
he announces immediately after his reply 
to Peter's rebuke (8:34). Peter echoed 
the popular view of the Messiah: the 
Messiah should not meet an inglorious 
death. Notwithstanding the uncer- 
tainty of the idea of expiatory suffering 
on the part of the Messiah, there are 
"passages found, in which, in conformity 
with Isa. 53:4 ff., a suffering for the 
sake of the human race is spoken of" 
(Schurer, GJN\ II, 649; Wunsche, EE, 
p. 140). In the spirit of this social ideal 
Jesus insists, after his break with the 
scribes: whosoever would save his 
physical life shall lose the higher life 
of the spirit, and whosoever would lose 
his physical life in the interest of the 
higher life shall find that higher life. 
He might have fled from his native 
land and have found in another country 
response; but he would not surrender 
the conviction: true life is to take 



up the cross in the immediate environ- 
ment. 

Possessed by this conviction he pro- 
ceeds to win the disciples into fellowship 
with himself. First he seeks to win 
them from loyalty to tradition to loyalty 
to himself. He has already told them 
that tradition is to be accepted only 
after it has been sifted by the mind 
(7 : 1-23). Now he goes one step farther 
and requests them to transform their 
attachment to the past into loyalty to 
himself. This radical demand is the 
meaning of the Transfiguration (9:2-8). 
Peter, the spokesman, desiring to remain 
on the old plane, is reminded by the 
voice from the cloud that Jesus tran- 
scends the past: "This is my son, hear 
him." 

Second, by the charm of his person- 
ality he seeks to unite them in a personal 
fellowship, the organic principle of 
which is the loving relation which he 
maintains toward his disciples. He has 
already said: "Whosoever shall do the 
will of God, the same is my brother and 
sister and mother" (3:35). This social 
principle he now instils by his own con- 
duct. Going along with his disciples 
through Galilee, he predicts his passion. 
As dense seemingly as their countrymen 
who did not walk with him, the dis- 
ciples assume that the apocalyptic 
climax is at hand and begin to discuss 
who is the greatest (9:30-34). With 
fear and trembling they follow him to 
Jerusalem. Again he predicts his pas- 
sion. Immediately James and John 
apply for the most honorable positions 
and the other ten disciples begin to be 
angry with them (10:32-41). To re- 
move the ambition shown in the general 
discussion as to who is the greatest, he 
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presents a little child. To answer the 
personal application of James and John 
and the consequent anger of the ten he 
appeals to his own heroism: "For the 
son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister and to give his 
life a ransom for many" (10:42-45). 
By the charm of his personality, a per- 
sonality that is the finest expression of 
loyalty to society the world has ever 
witnessed, he awakens within his dis- 
ciples the impulse that sets them on fire. 
Then in the utilization of limitations 
lie the genius of Jesus and the vitality 



of the Christian movement. As the 
"Sistine Madonna" is of permanent 
value because in it the ecclesiasticism, 
the cherubs, the colors, and the mysti- 
cism of mediaevalism are interpreted and 
transformed by a master, so the Chris- 
tian movement successfully incarnates 
the eternal in the temporal, the universal 
in the local, because in its founder wis- 
dom was originality, because by him 
scribism was subordinated to the wel- 
fare of man, and apocalyptic was 
transcended by the charm of his per- 
sonality. 



THE VERSION OF 1611 

PROPRIETY OF CALLING IT THE "AUTHORIZED 
VERSION," OR "KING JAMES'S VERSION" 
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During the Tercentenary year of 
what is popularly known as the 
"Authorized Version" of our English 
Bible renewed interest in that great work 
was manifested throughout the English- 
speaking world. From Protestant pul- 
pits in Great Britain and America, 
regardless of denominational affiliation, 
were the excellences of that version and 
its wonderful history again recited. 
Great mass meetings, composed of 
adherents of practically every creed 
and addressed by eminent theologians 
and laymen, bore witness to the universal 
appreciation of that epoch-making work. 
The press, too, was not silent. Religious 



and secular periodicals seemed to vie 
with each other in the manifestation of 
their interest. Splendid articles and 
editorials and many news-items thus 
appeared in different publications; and 
it would almost seem superfluous, there- 
fore, to add another article to the list. 
But surely the interest cannot be so 
abated as not to admit of still another 
word, especially on a question that was 
raised afresh, namely, Is it proper to 
speak of this version as "King James's 
Version," or as the "Authorized Ver- 
sion" ? The two parts of this question, 
being closely associated, may be con- 
sidered together. 



